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GOLDFINCHES IN THE MAKING 


A Goldfinch Study 


By R. H. BEEBE 


With photographs from nature by the author 


HIS past summer (1904), I have noticed a larger number of Gold- 
é & finches in this vicinity (Arcade, N. Y.) than I have observed for 
several years past. During the latter part of July, I found, quite a 
number of nests of this bird. Some of these.nests were built high up in the 
large maple shade trees in the village, while others that I found were 
built in small bushes about five feet from the ground,— quite a contrast in 
the two nesting sites. In both tases the nests were built in the crotch of 
a limb and very carefully concealed by overhanging leaves. The nests are 
very compact, being constructed of grasses, leaves, pieces of bark, etc., and 
are very cosily lined with plant-down. 
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I found three nests, as above described, all of which were situated 
within a radius of a few rods of each other, two of these nests containing 
four eggs each and the other one six eggs. 

The young in all three nests hatched about the seventh of August, and 
by August 25 they had all left their respective nests. It was at one of 
these nests that I obtained the photograph herewith reproduced, showing 
the mother- 
bird brooding 
the young. I 
had previously 
made several 
attempts to 
obtain a pic- 
ture of her be- 
fore the young 
were hatched, 
but was un- 
successful, as 
she would not 


at that time re- 
turn to the nest so 
long as the cam- 
era was near. But 
after the young ; 
were hatched it A GOLDFINCH FAMILY 

was an easy matter to photograph her at the nest, she even allowing me to 
stand by the camera while making exposures, and offering to leave only 
when I attempted to change plate-holders, and then returning at once. 

I was also desirous of obtaining a picture of the male bird at the nest, 
but was unsuccessful, as he at no time came near so long as the camera was 
in sight, although, after the camera was removed from near the nest, the 
male bird would readily return and feed his mate, bringing to her quantities 
) of seeds, etc., and feeding them to her as if he were feeding young birds. 
Always when coming with his supply of provisions for his mate, he 
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uttered a peculiar twitter, and she would at once answer him with about the 
same notes; sometimes leaving the nest and flying to a near-by tree to be fed 


there, but usually she would remain on the nest and wait n to bring 
the food to her. 
On August 18 I removed the six youngsters fr nest, and, after 


arranging them on a suitable perch, made the pictures as herewith 
reproduced, showing them alone, also with the old birds on tie same perch. 
When I attempted to replace the young in the nest I found that to get 
them all back as they were at first was an impossibility, so I had to arrange 
them as well as possible, some of them being in the nest and others perched 
on the sides. A few days later I visited this nest, and found them none the 
worse for the distutbance I had caused them a few days previous. They 
were now ready to leave their home, and did so when I approached too 
near, all flying into the near-by bushes. 


GOLDFINCH ON NEST, BROODING YOUNG 


BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON 


From Youman’s‘ Pioneers of Science in America,’ by permission of D. Appleton & Co. 


Some Early American Ornithologists 


Ill. BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON 


By WITMER STONE 


IRD-STUDY has been the hobby and pastime of many kinds of men. 
B Some have made it their life-work and sacrificed everything to its 

pursuit, while others have reserved it for moments of relaxation from 
the cares of business. Some of our ornithologists have possessed an inborn 
love of nature but little or no education, while others have been scholars 
of broad learning and marked literary attainments. 

The first of the latter type to figure in the history of American orni- 
thology was Benjamin Smith Barton, a Philadelphian and an associate of 
William Bartram, though the difference in their ages placed the latter more 
in the light of a teacher than of a fellow student. 

Barton was born in 1765, at Lancaster, Pa., the son of Rev. 
Thomas Barton, from whom he inherited, in some degree at least, his love 
of nature. His mother came, also, of a scientific family, being the sister of 
the famous astronomer, David Rittenhouse. 

Young Barton was left an orphan at the age of fourteen, and removed to 
Philadelphia, to the home of his elder brother. He studied for a time at the 
College of Philadelphia, and then turned his attention to medicine, under 
the guidance of Dr. William Shippen, and later completed his education at 
Edinburgh and Gottingen. He returned home in 1789 and practised medi- 
cine in Philadelphia, where he was shortly elected to fill the recently cre- 
ated professorship of botany and natural history at the University of 
Pennsylvania, apparently the first of its kind in America. His reputation as 
a physician increased rapidly, and he was chosen professor of materia medica, 
at the university. His health, however, had never been good, and the con- 
stant application to his profession and his studies weakened his constitution 
to such an extent that he was compelled to take a sea voyage to France. 
This, however, proved of- little benefit, and soon after his return, in the 
year 1815, his career came to an end. 

Such is an outline of the man’s life as the world saw it, but there was 
another side that commands our interest. From early life Barton was a 
student; he seems to have read all the principal works on natural history, 
while he spent much time in original investigation. In 1785, as a mem- 
ber of the commission to survey the western boundary of Pennsylvania, he 
made personal acquaintance with the Indians, and their history and ways 
of living constituted a favorite subject for future study. Botany, however, 
was Barton’s chief pursuit, and most of his contributions to natural history 
were in this field, while his name is fittingly perpetuated in that of one of 
our most delicate wild flowers, Bartonia virginica. 
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His knowledge of the birds of America was great, but he has left us 
only one notable publication on the subject, his ‘Fragments of Natural 
History,’ published in 1799. This work consists primarily of a table which 
he styles a ‘Sketch of the Natural History Picture in the Neighborhood 
of Philadelphia.’ In parallel columns are given the arrivals of the ‘ Birds 
of Passage,’ progress of vegetation and miscellaneous observations, from 
early spring until the close of the year 1791,—much such a table as the 
Naturalists’ Calendar of Gilbert White. Here, we read of the blooming of 
the skunk cabbage and the arrival of the Red-winged Oriole (Blackbird), 
then the coming of the Pewee and the blooming of Draba verna, while the 
arrival of the Snipe is coincident with the first catch of shad in the 
Delaware River. 

So we may trace the progress of the seasons in this quaintly worded 
chronicle. Late in May ‘‘the fire-fly begins to illuminate the woods and 
meadows’’ and ‘‘the young Bluebirds first venture on their wings.’’ By 
the fourth of July ‘‘ most of our common birds have done rearing their 
young and the course of their melody begins to cease.’’ In August ‘‘ the 
Katy-did-it begins its cheerful chattering’’ and “‘the Blue Jays appear in 


great numbers, waiting for the nuts of the Beech, Chinquepin and Chest- 
nut.’’ Then follow the Rice-bird, ‘‘ Prib Chatterers’’ (Cedarbirds) in 
flocks, and the varied stream of fall migrants, duplicating in reverse order 


and direction the northward flow of springtime. 

After the table comes a list of the resident birds of Pennsylvania and 
comments upon various other species, quite as interesting reading as the 
table itself. Here the broad knowledge of the author is clearly seen. A 
creditable attempt at synonymy is offered, and the Indian names of the 
birds are given, while references and quotations from all sorts of works are 
liberally scattered through the pages. A plea for the protection of birds as 
insect destroyers and some suggestions for bird-boxes are worthy of the 
economic ornithologist of today. A final postscript states that “‘ The 
preceding fragmentary rubbish is thrown upon the public with some 
degree of confidence merely because it regards a country the natural history 
of which has been so little attended to. Other instalments of the ‘ Frag- 
ments’ are promised, if leisure permits and the reception is favorable. But,’’ 
adds the author, ‘‘I will not say when, for who does not know that the 
promises of authors are like the promises of lovers ?’’ 

Whatever may have been the reception, the leisure seems not to have 
been forthcoming. Sometimes it is claimed that men like Barton attempt 
too much—try to cover too much ground. It may beso; but no one can 
scan the pages of this first local bird list without feeling thankful to its 
author; and we seem to read between-the lines of his work indications of 
that struggle which must always be present in such men between devotion 
to their profession and surrender to the allurements of their hobby. 


The Olive-sided Flycatcher 


By GEO. W. FISKE, Jr. 


With photographs from nature by the author 


T was the last part of May, 1903, that I discovered a pair of the rare 
Olive-sided Flycatchers. They were in the top of a tall dead tree, 
and I should not have noticed them had not their strange notes 

attracted my attention. I searched for their nest, but could not find it. 

On May 27, 1904, I saw a pair of these Flycatchers in the same tree 
where I first found them. They preferred the tall trees near a stream for 
their hunting-ground, and both birds were always near until June 3, when 
one of them disappeared. 

I had not noticed any nest-building, but the sudden disappearance of one 
of the birds led me to suppose that one of them was caring for the eggs. 
I searched for the nest, but without success. 

One bird still remained, and I began to think that some one had shot 
the other, when, to my surprise, the other bird returned June 25. I 
concluded that the eggs had hatched and that both birds were caring for 
their young. 

They seemed quite anxious as I approached some small spruces near 


NEST AND EGGS OF OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER 
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where they were. I concealed myself, and one of the birds soon went to the 
nest, which was on the horizontal branch of a small spruce. On going up 
to the nest, I found that it contained one fresh egg instead of the young I 
expected to find. 

The tree was small (about six inches in diameter at the base), and, as 
the branches near the nest would not stand my weight, I doubled a piece of 
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rope and tied it to the tree above the nest. With a piece of board this 
made a good swing to sit in while fixing the camera. I made a bracket for 
the camera by screwing two pieces of spruce to the trunk of the tree. The 
nest was out on the branch thirty inches. The birds would fly past my 
head, snapping their bills fiercely and making their strange cry. 

From the time the eggs were laid both birds got their food near the nest. 
I saw one of the birds catch a large dragon-fly, snap off the wings and eat 
it. Most of their food consisted of smaller insects. 

The male bird fed the female while she sat on the eggs. When either 
of the birds went to the nest, it would leave the top of some tree, drop 
almost to the ground under the nest, and approach it with a graceful 
upward curve. 

The nest was composed of small spruce twigs and shaped very much 
like the nest of the Green Heron. 


A Pasture Tragedy 


By M. H. PRENTICE 


LL the world was glad on the day that I found the Kingfisher’s nest. * 
The soft golden warmth of a fair summer’s day lay over village and 
field and lured me forth. 

The previous day, the Wise Man, who knows the ways of beasts and 
birds, had allowed me to go with him on a field excursion in the capacity of 
Ignoramus. We had taken six fully feathered young Flickers, or High 
Holes—a misnomer in this case, for the hole was only six feet from the 
ground — and photographed them; we had released a full-fledged young 
Barn Swallow that was bound to his mud home by an entangling horse- 
hair, and had seen him fly forth ‘‘ light as a swallow,’’ and altogether I had 
begun to feel that a new world was opened to me. 

And now the Wise Man was away and the beautiful day called me out 
to explore. It has always been the way of explorers and discoverers to follow 
the course of a stream; what was I, that I should disregard their example? 
So down through the wonderful five-acre daisy field — abomination of all 
the thrifty farmers thereabout —I went. ‘‘ And still my heart with pleas- 
ure fills,’’ as its flowers “‘ flash upon that inward eye which is the bliss of 


solitude.'’ Then up the hill and down the bank into the pasture through 


which curled a cheerful little stream, narrow enough in places so that I 
could step across it. A week later it was a raging flood a hundred 
yards wide. 

No sign of tragedy for beast or bird was there that day. The Thistle- 
bird winging his yellow zigzag across the field was gladness animate. A 
Red-winged Blackbird on a hickory tree looked like a note of joy, the ‘‘sol’’ 
of the musical scale to the people who ‘‘see’’ color in tone. 

As I approached, walking through the reeds and grasses of the lowland, 
this Red-wing became agitated from tip to tail as to his exterior, and, 
judging from his distressed cries and calls, evidently his mental state 
corresponded. This interested me but little, for in trustful childhood more 
than once I had been led by the oriflamme of his wings into bogs that sank 
beneath me, but never had I been able to find the light-woven nest of 
wiry twigs which he delights to build, a little above the ground, in some 
water-loving bush which grows in the midst of marshy ground. 

But this time as I, without the slightest purpose of interfering in his 
family affairs, advanced, he redoubled his demonstrations and was joined in 
them by a brown-streaked bird, very plain in appearance, his mate, as I 
afterward discovered. At last they both darted at me with wild cries. 
Then my dull intelligence took the hint. I was certainly near some treasure 
of theirs. It could not be their nest, for there was no place near at hand 
where it could be built. What then? 
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I experimented. When I walked in one direction, the cries of the birds 
became louder; when I walked in another, they were less agitated. I guided 
my actions accordingly, and soon the pair were hovering threateningly over 
my head and darting at me fiercely with open mouths, the little brown wife 
being the bolder of the two in the attack, and actually brushing my hat in 
her self-forgetting courage. 

A chirp at my feet, and a little brown bunch rustled through the brown 
grass for two or three feet and—disappeared! I knew that it was somewhere 
within a given area of two feet square, but I could not see it, and I actually 
found it first by the sense of touch; moreover, when my hand rested upon it 
the bird neither stirred nor made a sound,—so early had he learned to 
almost completely obliterate himself in case of danger. The little one was 
an exact counterpart of the mother in coloring,— and she was an exact 
counterpart in coloring of the brown reeds and grasses. 

The excitement of the parent birds was really pitiable, so after a good 
look at my captive, which lay quiet in my hand with no sign of fear, except 
his hurried heartbeats and the glance of his scared wild eye, I let him go, 
and away he rustled out of sight. 

Then I sat me down on a knoll at a distance to see if there would be a 
family reunion. It took more than a half-hour to assure the parents that I 
meant no further mischief. Then came a pretty scene. The mother flew 
off down the stream a few rods and alighted, keeping a sharp eye on me. 
Then she began a series of calls, low, reassuring, with a rest now and then, 
apparently waiting for a reply. After a time a faint answer came from the 
grass up stream, and as the call and answer went on one could tell that 
the youngster was slowly making his way through the concealing grass to 
his mother. I was watching the pretty play with much interest, when my 
attention was attracted by the doings of some big birds on the further side 
of the stream. 

In one place on the slope stood a large tree, a chestnut, I think, and to 
the south of it the bank was more abrupt in its descent. Many Blue Jays 
had been flying about the tree with their usual busybody interest in every- 
body's affairs. I had failed to distinguish among them a pair of birds not far 
from the Blue Jays’ size, and making, like them, a flash of blue through the 
air, but unlike them in the shortness of the tail, the whiteness of the under 
parts of the body, and the absence of the black collar. It was not until I 
saw one of them with something in his bill disappear into a hole in the 
upper part of the bank that I observed more closely and guessed that really 
for an ignoramus I had made a discovery. By and by out came my bird, 
perched himself on the fence, made some peculiar sounds (but that would 
never have led me to deny his jayhood, for a Jay has an unrivaled repertoire 
of sounds musical and otherwise), and then again flew away down stream. 

Once more I watched him come and go, and then I climbed the sandy 
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bank. The hole was about as big around as a baseball. With the courage 
of ignorance I thrust my arm in as far as I could reach, and found nothing. 
(The Wise Man told me afterward that once he had done the same and had 
encountered a black snake). Then I tried to measure the length of the 
passage with a stick about three feet long, but the length of the passage 
was greater than that of the stick. After waiting in vain for some time for 
the return of the bird, I went home, wondering what the Wise Man 
would say when | told him that I had discovered a real live Kingfisher’s 
nest. 

That night and the next day it rained arid rained, not in drops, but in 
torrents. On Monday afternoon (I had made my discovery on a Saturday) 
I offered to conduct the Wise Man, cheerful but doubting, to the scene of 
my discovery. 

Over the fields and through the drenched daisies we went, with no 
Redwing on the hickory tree to redeem the scene with a spot of brightness. 
We climbed the bank. I had noted my landmarks carefully, and conducted 
my companion directly to the spot. With blank surprise I saw that there 
was no hole in the bank. There was a careful and studied considerateness in 
the Wise Man’s gentle smile. 

“* The Kingfisher doesn’t build in a bank of this kind,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ He 
builds in more solid soil and in a more precipitous bank.’’ 

** But,’’ said I, ‘‘what did he go into the bank and carry things in for, 
if he hadn’t a nest?’’ ; 

Again the Wise Man smiled indulgently. It was quite evident that 
there was no hole there, so how could there be a nest? 

The next day I insisted on looking once again for the nest with the 
magic habit of disappearing, and this time the Wise Man was interested in 
what he saw. In the place where I said the hole had been, digging had 
been begun. Little headway had been made, but some animal or bird had 
been at work. 

““ The earth has caved in,’’ we both agreed. ‘‘ The nest is buried,’’ and 
the Wise Man took a stick and dug into the soft earth for some distance, 
but made no discoveries. _ 

Two days later he came in from an early morning stroll. ‘‘Come out 
after breakfast,’’ he said; ‘‘ there is something I want to show you.’’ 

We went, and there was the Kingfisher’s burrow once more dug back 
further than we could reach. No birds, however, were about. All my 
leisure time that day I watched, and the next morning we went again. 
There were still no birds, and at the opening of the burrow small black 
beetles crawled busily back and forth. : 

We looked at each other. ‘It is a tragedy,’’ I said. ‘*‘ Let us know 
what it is.’’ 

It took more than a few strokes of the Wise Man’s spade to lay bare 
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the secret, for the passage was about two feet below the surface and 
extended back quite five feet from the opening. It ended in a rounded 
chamber a foot in diameter. 

A tragedy it had been. Four little drowned Kingfishers and one pure 
white egg, not far from the size of a pigeon’s egg, lay there. 

The Wise Man and the Ignoramus were both sorrowful. The pity of 
it! When the wild torrents had fallen that night the water had seeped 
through the sandy soil above the little home (if only the foolish birds had 
asked the Wise Man about its location!) and at last had come so fast and 
mercilessly that the poor mother had been driven out by the flood and her 
babies drowned by it and then entombed by the caving in of the roof of 
their house. 

But afterwards, who can tell what of love and remembrance was in 
those efforts to dig to the ruined home, and what of sorrow in its abandon- 
ment when its tragedy was discovered? 


A ROYAL FAMILY 
Photographed by Maunsell 8. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
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For Teachers and Students 


The Migration of Warblers 


ELEVENTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES and Bruce HoRSsFALL 


BLACK-AND-WHITE WARBLER ‘ 


A few Black-and-white Warblers winter in Southern Florida, so that 
the only way of knowing the beginnings of spring migration in that dis- 
trict is from the records of the striking of the birds at the lighthouses. 
Both at Alligator Reef and at Sombrero Key lighthouses in Southern 
Florida, this species begins to strike early in March. Thence, northward 
the progress is so slow — an average of twenty miles per day — that it is the 
middle of May before the species has reached the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


No. of years’ Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast — 


Northern Florida 
Atlanta, Ga. (near) 
Frogmore, Ga. (near) 
Raleigh, N. 

Asheville, N. Cc. (near) 
French Creek, W. Va. 
Washington, D. Cc 
Beaver, Pa. .. 
Renovo, Pa. 
Germantown, Pa. 
Englewood, N. Ae 
Southeastern New York 
Central Connecticut 
Eastern Massachusetts 
Providence, R. I : 
Southern New Hampshire 
Southern Maine 

Montreal, Can. 

Quebec, Can. i 
St. John, N. B. . 
North River, Prince Edward Island . 


Mississippi Valley — 
New Orleans, La ei bike March 27 March 24, 1902 
Helena, Ark. se March 31 March 21, 1897 
Eubank, Ky. April 4 April 1, 1888 
Brookville, Ind. April 3, 1882 
Waterloo, Ind 46 Cele May 2 April 27, 1902 
ar a ar April 30 April 25, 1885 


March 13, 1885 
March 21, 1899 
March 29, 1887 
March 19, 1894 
March 28, 1891 
April 6, 1892 
April 8, 1888 
April 15, 1891 
April 20, 1899 
April 20, 1889 
April 23, 1902 
April 22, 1896 
April 20, 1896 
April 28 April 20, 1896 
May 5 May 1, 1897 
May 1 April 27, 1899 
May 3 April 27, 1897 
May 9 May 3, 1890 
May 12 May 10, 1895 
May 14 May 9, 1895 
May 17 May 13, 1889 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


|No. of years’ 
| record 


PLACE 


Mississippi Valley— 
Petersburg, Mich. 
Listowel, Ont. . . 
Parry Sound District, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Southeastern Iowa 
Chicago, III. 
Southern Wisconsin 
Lanesboro, Minn. . . 
Elk River, Minn. 
Aweme, Manitoba ‘ ; 
Fort McMurry, Athabasca . . . 
Fort Chippewyan, Athabasca 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie 


April 28 
May r 
May 4 
May 7 
April 19 
April 30 
May 2 
April 28 
May 3 
May 8 


April 23, 1894 
April 26, 1896 
April 30, 1899 
May 2, 1891 


April 23, 1899 
April 28, 1897 
April 23, 1888 
May 1, 1886 


FALL MIGRATION 


The Black-and-white Warbler is one of the earliest fall migrants; it 
begins to appear in the Gulf states early in July, and reaches southern 
Florida by the middle of the month. South of the United States it has 
been noted in southern Mexico August 13, 1895; in Costa Rica August 
10, 1883, and in Colombia, South America, August 21. 1898. 


Latest date of last 
one seen 


Average date of | 


No of years’ 
last one seen 


PLACE eaaesd 


September 4 September 5, 1887 


North yt Prince Edward Island 


St. John, N 

Southern Maine 
Southeastern New York 
Central New Jersey 
Germantown, Pa. 


Great Falls, Mont. 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Southern Michigan 
Chicago, Ill. 
Grinnell, lowa 
Raleigh, N. C. 

New Orleans, La.. . 
Rodney, Miss. 


September 12 
September 19 
September 24 
September 24 
October 1 


September 13 
September 13 
September 22 
September 22 
October 8 


| October 12, 
| September 
| September 
| September 


| November 


| September 19, 1891 


September 28, 1898 
October 15, 1891 


| October 12, 1894 


1885 
18, 1889 
20, 1887 
15, 1892 
27, 1896 
23, 1889 
10, 1885 


September 


September 


| October 21, 1897 


October 3, 1888 


BLACK-POLL WARBLER 


No Black-poll Warbler seems to spend the winter north of South Amer- 
ica, while the southernmost breeding grounds are in northern New York 
and central Colorado. Therefore, no Black-poll Warbler can have a 
migration route less than twenty-five hundred miles in length, and the ex- 
tremes of the range—Alaska and Brazil—are twice that distance apart. 
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This species is correctly considered one of the latest migrating Warblers, 
and is seldom seen in the Gulf states before the last week in April. It 
makes the trip from Florida to Maine at twice the speed of the Black-and- 
white Warbler, and the individuals that nest in Alaska travel at an average 
speed of not less than seventy-five miles per day. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


|No. of years’|} Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast — 
Atlanta, Ga. (near) 
Raleigh, N.C. ; e 
Asheville, N. C. (near) 
Washington, D.C... ... 
Germantown, Pa.. . 
Englewood, N. J. . 
Southeastern New York 
Central Connecticut 
Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 


April April 22, 1902 
May April 28, 1894 
May April 29, 1893 
May May 4, 

May May 5s, 

May 14 May 6, 

May 15 May 2, 

May 15 May 11, 

May 15 May 12, 

May 17 May 10, 
Southern New apes May 21 | May 16, 
Lewiston, Me. ‘ ee a May 23 May 16, 
Montreal, Can. a May 28, 
Upper Hamilton River, Quebec | May 31 
Placentia, New Foundland | June 1, 1890 


_ 
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Mississippi Valley — 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Southern Ontario 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Southern Michigan 
Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Wis. 
Keokuk, Iowa (near) 
Grinnell, Iowa (near) 
Lanesboro, Minn. 


April 30 April 28, 1888 
May 17 | 1894 
May 21 1900 
May 14 1900 
May 13 1899 
May 16 1889 
May 9 1902 
May 10 | 1889 
May 16 8, 1887 
Aweme, Man. May 13 1902 
Southeastern Nebraska _ pe May 18 | 1903 
Colorado Springs, Colo. . . : | 8, 1882 
Cheyenne, Wyo. May 9 1888 
Great Falls, Mont. ; May 19 j 1892 
Fort Chippewyan, Athabasca... | 1901 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie 

Kowak, Alaska Fs BSN eva To as | June 2, 1899 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Moving northward late in the spring, the Black-poll Warbler is almost 
equally late on its return. It starts south late in August and reaches north- 
ern South America the first week in October. 
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FALL MIGRATION, contned 


Ottawa, Ont. . 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Providence, R. ‘ 
Croton-on- Hudson, N. 4 
Beaver, Pa. ; 
Englewood, eee 
Washington, D. C. 
Raleigh, N.C... 


Great Bear Lake, Mackenzie. . 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Beaver, Pa. 

Renovo, Pa. 

Englewood, | ae 
Washington, D. C. 
Raleigh, N.C. . 
Southern Florida ; 
New Providence, Bahamas 


No. of years’ pone date of rst 
record one seen 


Earliest date of first 
one seen 


September 3 
September 18 
September 17 
September 5 
September 5 


October 2 


August 9, 1393 
August 23, 1897 
September 16, 1900 
September 12, 1888 
August 27, 1891 
August 30, 1887 
September 1, 1889 
September 24 


Average date of last 
one seen 


No. of years’ 
record 


September 19 
September 17 
October 12 
October 19 
October 20 
October 6 


November 11 


Latest date of 
last one seen 


POE 29, 1904 
September 27, 1889 
September 25, 1898 
October 26, 1888 
October 21, 1900 
October 27, 1896 
October 8, 1885 
October 20, 1889 
November 5, 1886 
November 16, 1887 


November 26, 1898 


MALE EOB-WHITE ON NEST 


Photographed by Maunsell 8. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
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The Bird to the Bird-lover 


By CHRESWELL J. HUNT 


FRIEND said to me the other day: ‘‘ I don’t see what you can find 
A in the woods and fields to warrant spending so much time there.’’ 
I said, “‘Birds!’’ but he seemed no more enlightened than before. 
What was there in a bird worth a long tramp simply to look at it? What, 
indeed ! 

I did not attempt to explain. One cannot put into words the pleasure 
he feels at meeting a new bird—new to him. We would gladly walk miles 
to make a new bird-friend, but we cannot explain why to every one’s satis- 
faction. Yes, ‘‘All for the sake of seeing a little bird!’’ One must feel 
this enthusiasm to understand why. A bird is quite a different thing to a 
bird-lover than to a disinterested person. 

It is no doubt the happening of the unexpected that goes as far as any- 
thing toward keeping up our enthusiasm when afield. We are always see- 
ing something new, something we least expect to see. We may take the 
same walk every day in the year, yet how many times will it be the same? 
There is always something different. We always carry back with us some- 
thing new. 

I have often skirted a certain mill-pond in the early morning. I have 
stood and watched the Chimney Swifts taking their morning dip, skim- 
ming low over the water and now then dipping one wing beneath the 
surface with a very audible ‘‘slap.’’ Then a Kingfisher drops into the 
water from an overhanging branch, and, rising again, bears away his prize 
with a loud clatter. 

On another morning three Great Blue Herons waded slowly in the 
quiet water, making not the slightest ripple. Every little while one would 
dart his head beneath the surface, bring forth a fish and devour it. 

And again two male Red-winged Blackbirds, with angry notes, plunged 
into the water and fought, as it seemed, for life. Now one would be im- 
mersed, now the other, until at last they parted and one beat a hasty 
retreat. All this while, the cause of the fight, a brown female, clinging to 
a near-by cat’s-tail stalk, scolded and watched the combat, at last to fly away 
with the victor. 

Still another trip was rewarded by a single White Heron, which stood 
and preened his feathers on a stone in the center of the pond. 

I have walked across the meadows in late May, just as the last gleam of 
the sunset was fading in the west and night had all but settled down, and 
have listened to the flight song of the Indigo Bunting as he, all but hidden 
by the darkness, mounted high into the air pouring forth his lisping song. 

On one of those early summer nights, ere the insect choruses which 
enliven the nights of July and August had gotten their instfuments into 
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tune, | was sitting upon a rail fence overlooking a sea of daisies, when from 
the ground near me came a few twitters and then, full and clear, rang out 
the whistle of a Meadowlark. It sounded odd in the quiet of the night, 
but one was impressed with how much there really is in this bird’s song. 

Again, at night, I heard a Song Sparrow sing—such a drowsy song. 
The bird seemed to be singing in his sleep, or rather to have roused up 
and gone off to sleep again without completing his song, as it ended 
abruptly. 

Once I stood watching two White-throats and a Fox Sparrow scratch - 
ing among the brown leaves which a light March snow had failed to cover. 
Suddenly from above dropped a Sparrow-hawk. One of the White-throats 
barely escaped his talons. So engrossed was the Hawk in watching the 
Sparrows that he had failed to notice me until after his unsuccessful strike, 
and then, with apparent surprise, he made off in great haste. 

On another occasion I fell in with a family of young Screech Owls that 
had just abandoned their nest. There were the five baby Owls perched on 
a rather low limb, making the queerest of Owl music. The old birds were 
very much concerned as to the safety of the young, and at times darted 
uncomfortably near my face, snapping their bills in a menacing manner. 

These are but mere touches of wild life. Yet what they mean to the 
bird-lover! I felt a hundred times repzid for my tramp. I would gladly 
have walked twice, yea, thrice as far to have seen them. 

Then there are spring days when the bird -lover’s enthusiasm fairly over- 
flows,—days when the peach trees blush pink, when the cherry-trees are 
snow-white and the apple’s buds are bursting; when the honey-bees are 
gathering honey in earnest and mourning cloak butterflies flit here and 
there; days when woodland hollows are yellow with dog-tooth violets and 
windflowers nod in moist thickets. Then it is that the bird-lover’s cup is 
full. Then it is that the trees fairly swarm with Warblers and the woods 
ring with bird songs. We roam o’er the fields and through the woods. 
We add new birds to our lists. Our enthusiasm gets the better of us. 
We would shout aloud. 

I have watched a calf kink its tail and gallop around a pasture. I 
imagine the calf feels somewhat as I feel. He feels the joy of being alive. 

On these spring days the bird-lover is full of this feeling. He longs for 
some one to enjoy it with him. The birds have taught him the joy of living, 
but, when he speaks of it to some one outside the pale of nature-lovers, they 
laugh and say: ‘‘What is there in a bird?’’ 


A WINTER FEEDING NUMBER 


In Birp-Lore for October it is proposed to devote especial attention 
to methods for feeding birds in winter. Will not our readers send us notes 
and photographs which could be used in this connection? 


Hotes from Field and Htuvp 


Incidents Among Birds 


Birds are not an exception in doing 
things out of the common. They have their 
freaks and fancies, which are interesting to 
the student and give additional pleasure to 
the observer. Habits are often changed by 
surroundings, but many strange things are 
done without apparently good reasons. For 
the past two seasons a Flicker has built her 
nest in an unused chimney on our country 
cottage. Surely it is a safe place. Very few 
enemies could reach the nest and it could 
be easily defended. 


This past season an English Sparrow oc- 
cupied one of three spaces in a bird-house 
of three apartments, while the other two 
were occupied by Wrens. Last year a 
Bluebird had the Sparrow’s apartment, 
while the Wrens had the other two. All 
lived in peace and raised their families. 
Another Wren built in the spout of a 
discarded iron pump which had been left 
in an upright position in a corner of the 
yard. 


A strange thing happened two years ago. 
Two Wrens built nests about sixty feet dis- 
tant from each other,— one in a stump, the 
other in the bird-house. One day I noticed 
a male flying first to one nest and then to 
the other with food. He was feeding the 
females: A friend and myself watched him, 
and we knew him to be the same bird, as in 
many instances he was not out of our sight. 


This continued for many days. Our opinion © 


was that one of the males had been killed 
and this one was doing double duty as a 
benefactor, for neither of us had ever heard 
of a polygamous Wren. 


In the fall of 1903, among a flock of 
English Sparrows on the court-house square 
at St. Paul, was one having a white back 
and wings and gray breast. It attracted the 
attention of many. people. A_ policeman 
told me it had been among the flock for 
several weeks. I saw it several times at a 


distance of a few feet, and it was evidently 
an albinistic English Sparrow. 


One day I discovered an old cocoon of 
the Cecropia moth, Opening it, I found a 
shelled peanut and a kernel of corn, both 
placed there, I have no doubt, by a Blue 
Jay. On a winter morning we found a 
mouse in a wire trap. Not wishing to kill 
it, I took it to the front lawn and let it out. 
It started to run, but had not gone ten feet 
before a Shrike pounced upon it and carried 
it away. The Shrike was probably in a 
tree overhead. On another occasion, hear- 
ing a noise in a tree I found a Robin dang- 
ling at the end of a string which had 
become wound around the foot. As I 
climbed the tree the Robin kept perfectly 
quiet, evidently knowing that help was 
intended. When released it flew to another 
tree and gave a song of thanks. 


Last summer I saw two Yellow War- 
blers feeding a Young Cowbird as large as 
both the Warblers. They could not fill him 
up. His mouth was ever open, crying for 
more. Of course a Cowbird’s egg had been 
laid in the Warbler’s nest. Did these 
birds care for the intruder with a parent’s 
love? Were they ignorant of the imposi- 
tion? They not only do this thing once, 
but they, and other birds, continually care 
for these youngsters. Can it be possible 
that they are deceived ? Whocan say ? 


One day we were sitting upon the lawn 
and saw a red squirrel run up a tree in 


which there was a Kingbird’s nest. The 
owner of the nest uttered an angry cry, and 
almost instantly a score of birds of different 
species flew to the tree and at the sq@irrel. 
He had business elsewhere immediately. 
Birds unite against a common enemy, al- 
though not always friendly to each other. 
I observed a Blue Jay one spring eating the 
eggs in another Blue Jay’s nest. This was 
something new to me and very like canni- 
balism, I thought. 
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There is ever something happening among 
our birds which teaches that with all our 
watching and study we have yet much to 
learn before the subject can be exhausted. 
He who lives with outdoor nature finds 
many pleasures. Probably one of the 
greatest of these is to know the feathered 
tribes and to be able to call them by name. 
To him no walk is lonely, for he is con- 
stantly meeting friends. Writing of meet- 
ing friends, how often you see birds 
touching bills with a caress, as human 
beings do their lips! Dogs and horses often 
put their noses together, and dogs kiss each 
other with their tongues and salute their 
owners in the same manner. The human 
has apparently no patent on kissing. How- 
ever, I believe the love demonstrations of 
the birds to be the sweetest and most affec- 
tionate, of all creatures.—JoHnN W. Tay- 
Lor, St. Paul, Minn. 


A Bluebird and His Mates 


In the early days of April, 1904, a pair 
of Bluebirds came to visit us. Almost any 
time during the hours of daylight we could 
find them among the trees or frequenting 
the garden at the rear of the house. Their 
bright presence and their clear, cheerful 
calls gladdened the time so much that we 
wished to keep them near. A wooden box 
with a small hole near the top was nailed 
to a tree ten feet from the ground, and almost 
immediately the birds chose it for their 
home. When’ the nest was completed we 
saw but little of the female, for her time was 
largely occupied with the five pale blue 
eggs hidden in the box. But the male was 
usually near by, and we were all glad 
together and waited with pleasant anticipa- 
tion the time when the young should 
appear. 

One cool rainy evening the darkness came 
on early. All night the wind blew in gusts 
and moaned through the trees. Some time 
during the black hours the little Bluebird 
in the box must have heard a scratching 
of claws on the bark outside and a moment 
later beheld the gleam of two green eyes at 
the entrance hole. Be that as it may, in the 
morning there were many wet feathers scat- 
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tered on the lawn, and beneath our window 
we found the wing-tips of a Bluebird. 

All day the bereaved male haunted the 
box and near-by trees, calling, calling con- 
tinually for his mate. However, the next 
morning we found that his anxious cries had 
turned to notes of good cheer and that an- 
other lady Bluebird was among the trees. 
At eleven o’clock I saw her enter the box. 
Then I knew that the lonesome bird had 
found another mate. The old eggs were re- 
moved from the nest and the box was swung 
by a wire two feet below a limb. Herethe 
second wife took up her abode and later 
deposited four eggs. But again the cat 
climbed the tree and in some way reached 
the box, and a second time the male was 
without a companion. 

For eleven days he mourned and then the 
third time mated. This time his home was 
not invaded, for the cat never came to the 
lawn again, and a little later five young Blue- 
birds climbed out of the box and learned to 
fly and gather food and sing just like other 
little birds the wide world over.—T. GiL- 
BERT PEARSON, Greensboro, N. C. 


Chimney Swift Notes 


The interesting article on the Chimney 
Swift in the last number of Birp-Lore 
reminds me of a note on the habits of this 
species that may be worth recording. 

It was at Keokuk, Ia., on the 6th of 
August, 1897, about 6.30 Pp. M., that I 
noticed an exceptional number of Swifts 
flying near the gable of our house. This 
gable was covered with shingles and in it 
was a small recessed porch; it faced south- 
west and was strongly lighted by the setting 
sun. I ascended to the porch for a nearer 
view. The birds were flying so near to me 
that I began to grab at them as they passed. 
I then noticed that some birds fluttered into 
the porch and lit there, and several of these 
I caught easily; many were also alighting 
on the wall of the house and resting a few 
moments before resuming their apparently 
meaningless flight. They were not circling 
as they so commonly do at sundown, but 
were flying irregularly near the gable of the 
building as if there was some attraction 
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there. No movement or noise that I could 
make seemed to disturb them, and I feel sure 
I could have caught many of those that 
rested on the shingles could I have reached 
them. I could see no insects nor attraction 
of any sort, nor any unusual condition 
except perhaps the strong yellow light from 
the sun that illuminated the brown shingles. 

I had to leave while the birds were still 
at it, and darkness had fallen before I 
returned. There was now no trace of the 
birds; none were roosting either on the 
porch or on the shingles. Swifts were com- 
mon around the house and a few bred in 
the chimneys, but conduct such as this I 
never witnessed before or since.—Wwm. E. 
Praecer, Chicago. 


The Song of the Carolina Wren 


Mr. Keyser’s experience with the Caro- 
lina Wren that sang the song of a Song- 
sparrow interested me much, because I 
twice heard a Carolina Wren imitate the 
Catbird’s warning Zeay, Zeay/ so perfectly 
that I fully expected to see the Catbird and 
was amazed to see the Wren instead. 
A young one repeated the cry. It was be- 
cause of a cat—a danger ahead. I heard 
the same warning a second time — perhaps 
from the same Wren!—E.uia Mossy, 
Louise Home, Washington, D.C. 


Opposed to Compulsory Instruction 
on Birds 


$105 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1905. 
Mr. F. M. CHAPMAN, Editor Bird-Lore. 


Dear Sir: 1 send you enclosed clipping 
from the ‘St. Louis Republic,’ which I 
think is too good to pass by unnoticed. 
Such wise words of one of our Missouri 
senators may deserve publication in Birp- 
Lore, as they show with what stuff the 
Audubon Society has to contend. 

Yours truly, O. WIDMANN. 

P. S.—I have just mailed Senator Fields 
Educational Leaflet No. 1, and he will get 
one leaflet every day now for the next eleven 
or twelve days. 


By a Staff Correspondent. 

Jefferson City, Mo., March 14.—Walms- 
ley’s bill compelling teachers to devote one 
hour a month to teaching the habits of birds 
and insects caused an hour’s discussion in 
the Senate this afternoon. Senator Fields 
grew almost dramatic in his denunciation 
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of the bill, and, on a roll call, the bill was 
killed, 16 to 16. 

** Do you think an educated school teacher 
can tell as much as a country boy about 
birds ?’’ asked Fields. ‘‘ Nobody outside of 
the Supreme Court knows what the fish and 
game laws are for. They have the last 
guess. Then you have here a bill making a 
poor girl school teacher try to tell something 
she or no one else knows anything about. 
Why, you would make the poor children 
listen to the reading of Government reports! 
Can you, Senators, be serious in this ?’’ 

The vote was then taken. 


Pine Warblers Eat Suet 


I was very much interested, last spring, 
in watching a pair of Pine Warblers eat 
suet which was put out for the Wood- 
peckers and Nuthatches. I have had it on 
the trees several years but never saw the 
Warblers eat it before.— E.izaBetu A. S. 
PENNELL, Brunswick, Me. 


A Peculiar Snare 


While observing birds on State College 
campus this morning at 7:30 o’clock, a 
small bird fluttered down from the branches 
above to the grass about three yards away. 
Locating and easily identifying it as a 
Black-and-white Warbler, Mniotilta varia, 
I cautiously approached to within two feet 
of it and stooped to pick it up, when it 
fluttered away some two yards further. It 
was then easily captured and found to be in 
fine plumage and good health. Examining 
for the cause of its disabled condition, I 
found one of its own feathers, one and 
one-fourth inches long, attached from 
the primaries of one wing to the primaries 
of the other, binding the tips of the wings 
together. In this condition I exhibited it 
to eight or ten State College students and 
released it in their presence. It was*unable 
to fly away, though it made strenuous 
efforts. It was captured a second time and 
the feather removed, the removal showing 
that it was firmly attached at either end. 
On being again released, it flew away. The 
feather is retained as a souvenir.— R. H. 
Dean, Lexington, Ky. 


Book News 


Witp Wincs, Adventures of a Camera 
Hunter Among the Larger Wild Birds 
of North America on Sea and Land. 
By HersBert KEIGHTLEY Jos. With an 
Introductory Letter by Theodore Roose- 
velt. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo. 
xxvili+-341 pages, 160 half-tones from 
photographs by the author. Price, $3 net. 


Since the publication, in 1902, of his 
‘Among the Wild Fowl,’ Mr. Job has 
been hunting birds with a camera from Bird 
Rock, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to the 
Florida Keys, and the most important re- 
sults of his work are given in this handsome 
volume. 

Those who have been so fortunate as to 
hear Mr. Job describe his adventures afield 
will realize the charm of this book when we 
say that he has succeeded in transferring to 
the printed page the glowing enthusiasm 
which adds so much to the interest and 
attractiveness of his recountal of experiences 
while in pursuit of birds. 

Like many another writer, however, he 
confesses he ‘‘cannot adequately explain the 
fascination which the wild birds have’’ for 
him ; though every bird-lover will sympa- 
thize with his effort to explain the bird’s 
power to awaken responses silent to every 
other stimulus. Armed now with more 
adequate photographic apparatus than that 
with which the illustrations for his earlier 
volume were made, Mr. Job has here done 
greater justice alike to his subject and to 
himself. But, even with the best available 
camera and lenses, bird photography is 
sufficiently difficult to tax the energy and 
patience of its most ardent disciples, and 
only the experienced can realize the effort 
required to obtain as many excellent illus- 
trations as are contained in this book. The 
description of the manner in which the 
splendid picture of the Laughing Gull ( page 
132) was secured recalls a comment made, 
a week or two later, to the reviewer, by the 
captain of the life-saving station where Mr. 
Job stayed while visiting the Gulls’ haunts, 
who, aprepos of the time required to secure 
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this particular photograph, remarked, ‘‘that 
man Job is sure well named.” 

No experience, however, is required to 
enable one to appreciate the hardships en- 
dured by Mr. Job in southern Florida, or 
the pluck needed to persevere in the face of 
the difficulties one encounters there. The 
tragic death of Warden Guy Bradley, who 
was Mr. Job’s guide in this region, lends a 
melancholy interest to the chapters on Cape 
Sable and the Cuthbert Rookery, to which 
the warden took Mr. Job, and the latter’s 
graphic account of the trip gives one a vivid 
impression of the hopelessly desolate country 
in which for several years Mr. Bradley 
labored so faithfully. —F. M. C. 


Tue Birps of Essex County, MAssacHu- 
SETTS. By CHARLES WENDELL Town- 
sEND, M.D. Memoirs Nutt. Orn. Club, 
III, Cambridge, Mass., published by the 
Club, April, 1905. 4to, pp. 352, 1 half- 


tone, 1 map. 

This elaborate treatise contains not only 
an annotated list of Essex county birds, but 
also chapters on ‘ Topography and Faunal 
Areas,’ ‘ Lighthouse Records,’ ‘Ornitholo- 
gical History of Essex County, 1616-1904,’ 
and on the characteristic bird-life of the 
ocean, sand beaches, sand dunes, salt 
marshes, fresh marshes and ponds. Based 
on long-continued, minute and sympathetic 
observation, these introductory essays con- 
tain much that is of scientific importance 
and at the same time are most interest- 
ing reading. Few portions of America 
have an ornithological history extending 
over nearly 300 years, and Dr. Townsend 
has evidently availed himself of all desir- 
able sources of information concerning the 
bird-life of eastern Massachusetts when the 
Great Auk, Labrador Duck, Sandhill 
Crane and Swan were doubtless common 
there. We note that the Great Auk is said 
to have ranged southward only to Vir- 
ginia, the discovery of humeri in a shell- 
mound at Ormond, Florida, having evidently 
been overlooked. (See Birp-Lore, IV, 


1902, 97-) 
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Summing up his own observations in 
Essex county during the past twenty-eight 
years, Dr. Townsend concludes that ‘‘ shore 
birds have diminished in numbers’’ and 
that while Gulls and Terns decreased 
‘* during the early years of this period, they 
have noticeably increased during the last 
few years owing to the efforts of the Audu- 
bon Society.’’ He adds that ‘‘the establish - 
ment of public reservations where shooting 
is forbidden is doing a great deal to bring 
back former conditions.’’ 

The ‘Annotated List,’ occupying pages 
77-321 of this ‘Memoir,’ treats of 319 in- 
digenous, and two introduced species. 

The annotations include a statement of 
the birds’ manner of occurrence, migration 
and nesting dates for the migrant and 
breeding species, and much intimate bio- 
graphical matter, several pages often being 
devoted to a single species. Indeed, this 
portion of the work contains so much 
more information than is found in the 
stereotyped ‘Annotated List’ that it is 
deserving of a more dignified and com- 
prehensive title. 

We must refer to it not only for informa- 
tion concerning the local status of the birds 
of Essex county, but for much new and 
valuable material in relation to their habits. 
The appearance of birds in life is often de- 
scribed at length, a fact which should make 
this book particularly helpful to students 
of birds with a field-glass. 

It is, however, greatly to be regretted 
that the usefulness of this admirable work 
is largely impaired by a bulkiness which 
renders it cumbersome to handle and denies 
it a place on our book-shelves with other 
faunal lists. Quarto size for works of re- 
ference is now considered excusable only 
when illustrative matter demands a large 
page. It seems, therefore, most unfortunate 
that the Nuttall Club should adhere to 
this antiquated form for the exceptionally 
important material contained in its ‘ Me- 
moirs.’ It is, we think, safe to say that, 
in practice, the reference value of Mr. 
Brewster’s essay on migration, the first 
memoir of the Club, would have been 
doubled had it appeared as an octavo rather 
than a quarto.—F. M. C. 
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Tue Decrease oF CERTAIN BIRDS, AND 
Its Causes, WITH SuGGESTIONS For Birp 
ProTection. By Epwarp Howe For- 
BUSH. Fifty-second Annual Report of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture, pages 429-543. 

This is a capital paper. Prepared with 
due regard to the difficulties incident to the 
proper treatment of the subject, it possesses 
a value wanting, to say the least, in those 
surprisingly definite papers on bird destruc- 
tion where the percentage of decrease in the 
bird-life of a given region is stated with the 
exactness of a government census. 

Long-continued observation and detailed 
notes are the only satisfactory basis on 
which to make a comparison of the past and 
present bird-life of a given region. Mr. 
Forbush thoroughly understands this and, 
after weighing the evidence presented by some 
two hundred observers, concludes that proba- 
bly ‘‘the smaller birds in general have not 
decreased greatly in Massachusetts, as a 
whole, in recent years, except in and near 
centers of population.’’ 

The expert testimony secured is presented 
in detail, and the status of the birds reported 
as diminishing is discussed at length. The 
causes of the decrease of birds are then 
considered ; man and his works being the 
artificial cause, while among the natural 
enemies of birds are included cats, foxes, 
Crows, red-squirrels, English Sparrows, 
certain Hawks, Blue Jays, weasels, minks 
aad skunks. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Forbush, like all unprejudiced obser- 
vers of the cat in relation to birds, considers 
it the most destructive of all animals. We 
agree, too, with his estimate of the Crow’s 
destructiveness to bird-life in the nest. 

Suggestions for the better protection of 
birds concludes this sane and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of avian eco- 
nomics. It should be read by every one 
who ventures to have an opinion on the 
points at issue.—F. M. C. « 


‘Some Benefits the Farmer May Derive 
from Game Protection’ (Dept. of Agri. 
Year-book for 1904, pages 509-520) is a 
practical discourse which should appeal ef- 
fectively to every one who appreciates a 
logical argument. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 


FEEDING birds in winter not only yields 
exceptional opportunities for bird study and 
enables us to establish delightfully intimate 
relationships with our feathered guests, but 
is a practical means of bird protection 
within the reach of every one who is within 
the reach of birds. 

It is proposed, therefore, in the next issue 
of Birp-Lore to devote especial attention 
to this subject, and we shall be glad to re- 
ceive from our readers notes on proper kinds 
of foods and methods of feeding, with de- 
scriptions, drawings or photographs of feed- 
ing-tables, etc. The appearance of this 
matter in Birp-Lore for October will enable 
those who so desire to avail themselves of 
the suggestions then offered before the sea- 
son arrives when food is at a premium. 


THE program of the Fourth International 
Ornithological Congress which was pub- 
lished in Birp-Lore for June (page 168) 
was carried out so successfully that every one 
in attendance formed a resolution to be 


present, circumstances permitting, at the 
Fifth Congress to be held in Germany, 
probably at Berlin, in 1910 

There were papers on systematic, on eco- 
nomic, and on bibliographic ornithology, 
museum methods, migration, odlogy, nest- 
ing habits, zodgeography, the significance 
of certain plumages, aviculture, bird pro- 
tection and legislation, all emphasizing the 
breadth of the ornithological field and the 
demand for many workers. 

A mere statement of the formal, scientific 


proceedings of a Congress of this kind is, 
however, far from expressing its far-reach- 
ing influence. One does not go to hear 
papers, they can be read when published, 
but to meet the men that write them; and 
the bounteous hospitality which character- 
ized this Congress afforded the best oppor- 
tunities for the development of the social 
instinct. 


One of the essentials of an exhibition col- 
lection of birds is that it contains features 
which shall not only force the attention of 
the casual visitor but that their influence 
shall spread beyond the museum walls and 
induce the presence of those whose interest 
has been aroused by a description of them. 

In practice it has proved possible to 
achieve this result by appealing to the ob- 
jectless public through the universal love of 
the beautiful ; not merely by the display 
of cases of gaudily colored birds but by 
carefully planned and executed groups 
which, so far as is possible within museum 
walls, shall represent the bird in nature or, 
in other words, the living bird in its haunts. 
We refer here not only to groups with nat- 
ural accessories of branch, leaf and blossom, 
representing the nesting habits of a single 
species, but more particularly to those 
which aim to portray some more striking 
scene in bird-life where vast numbers of 
birds of one or more species together form 
what has become known as a bird colony. 

In reproducing such groups on a large 
scale, it is possible to use a painted back- 
ground so effectively that at a short distance 
one cannot readily distinguish where the 
group proper ends and the background be- 
gins. Not only is the beauty and realism 
of the group thereby greatly enhanced, but 
the introduction of birds into the painting 
make it possible to represent nature in a 
way which would be impracticable if only 
mounted birds were employed. 

In this issue of Birp-Lore we present 
photographs of two such groups which have 
recently been completed at the American 
Museum of Natural History. While these 
illustrations do scant justice to the originals, 
they will at least serve to convey an idea of 
the subjects they represent. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


“* You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.” 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 
be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. Reports, etc., designed for this department, should be 
sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


A Stronghold to be Conquered 


August, to the great majority, is probably 
the most enervating and irresponsible month 
of the entire year. It is high tide tothe su- 
perficial eye, a time when everything on land 
and sea is at an apparent standstill, and we 
ourselves are supposed to follow Whit- 
man’s invitation to “ loaf and invite your 
soul,” 

There is also a lull in bird affairs, the 
nesting being over and the moulting begun. 
I have even thought at times that it would 
be a relief to bird protectionists if, for this 
one month, they might also moult to the 
extent of shedding their ever-present sense 
of responsibility. But, on the contrary, the 
last month of summer calls one and all to 
special effort, for with September comes the 
universal opening of the public school, and 
this, the greatest of all American institu- 
tions, is a stronghold to which the cause of 
protection of bird and beast must not only 
gain admission, but in a proper sense 
dominate and possess for its own before 
we may feel our position in any way 
secure. 

In America, where it is the reflex influ- 
ence of the child upon the parent, more than 
the direct parental influence upon the child, 
that molds the point of view, it is necessary 
to meet the child face to face and win him in 
the early school years. How this may be 
done must be thought out now, in order to 
be ready for action at the opening of the 
schools. 

Lack of tact on the part of well-meaning 
enthusiasts has done more to keep birds 
and flowers out of schools, than either 
politics or the so-called “stupidity” of 
schoolboards. Bird Study has a hard 
sound and suggests one more text-book to 


be bought, another task to be added as 
a link in the chain of studies already 
too heavy. Bird Life or Bird Play— 
according to the grade and age—has a far 
more alluring sound, and to be both attrac- 
tive and beneficial the matter should be 
introduced as one of the extra “topics of 
the day” rather than as a task of regular 
and fixed times. 

How can this be accomplished ? you ask. 
By skilfully influencing the supplement- 
ary reading of the schools within reach, and 
so creating a demand for nature books. 

Here in Connecticut we first cooperated 
with the intelligent and progressive State 
Board of Education by adding nature 
libraries, bought with the money of the 
Audubon Society, to the other sets of 
books that are circulated free in all school 
districts. Then we asked, what next? 

“Give us pictures and reading leaflets 
so arranged that they can be passed from 
hand to hand and desk to desk, that the 
children may feel the interest of personal 
possession,” was the response. 

We sent out colored pictures of birds, 
flowers, shells, trees, etc., all mounted on 
stout cardboard, The success was instan- 
taneous —“ More, give us more, the chil- 
dren learn to read the books through the in- 
terest created by the pictures. The charts, 
etc.,hung on the wall have their place, but the 
portfolios of pictures that may be handled 
and enjoyed at close range are much more 
practical, and can be kept in the teacher’s 
desk to be taken out at odd moments.” 

Let every officer of an Audubon Society 
while he or she is taking the August rest, 
swinging in a hammock or in a boat, camp- 
ing in the primeval forest or simply revel- 
ing in the comfort of a rural home, put on 
a thinking-cap of leaves and devise some 
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means of bringing birds and all nature into 
the schools, in their proper guise of recrea- 
tive uplifters. 

Begin by compiling some simple pamph- 
let that, starting with the autumnal migra- 
tion, shall follow the bird year to its spring 
climax Print it either by private subscrip- 
tion or state cooperation, and see that a copy 
is in the hand of every teacher in a public 
school by October first. Next procure as 
many sets of the colored pictures (twenty- 
five toa portfolio) as you can beg or borrow 
the money to procure, and distribute them, 
while following in the wake of these must 
come the more serious ammunition of bom- 
bardment —the well-chosen libraries of 
nature books. 

Thus, having gained admittance to the 
stronghold, its complete conquest is a matter 
of tact combined with the knowledge of 
human nature, without which no man or 
woman is qualified to be called a citizen of 
the world or aspire to teach or lead others. 
—M. O. W. 

Notes and News 

Apropos to Mrs. Wright’s suggestion of 
a method to secure the interest of the chil- 
dren of the country, through the medium of 
the school and the teacher, it isa pleasure to 
mention the excellent work of the Glendora, 
California, public school, which is doing 
fine work both in bird study and protection. 
Recently the scholars gave an entertainment 
in the interest of birds, with a good pro- 
gram and an invitation so unique and sug- 
gestive that it is reproduced for the benefit 
of other juniors. 
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The children of the Kenwood School, in 
Minneapolis, are even more ambitious than 
the young Californians, for they have com- 
menced the publication of a magazine, 
‘Wood Folk.’ Their Audubon Society 
was organized three years since. It speaks 
well of the continued interest, which must 
be largely fostered and guided by the teach- 


ers, that the children started an organ on 


the birthday of the great artist-naturalist, 
Audubon. Miss Marian Conner, editor, in 
her introductory editorial says: ‘‘ The Au- 
dubon Society was started to encourage birds 
to make Kenwood their home. The oldest 
residents claim that birds in unusual num- 
bers and varieties have been observed in the 
summers since the organization of the so- 
ciety. Many of the children have established 
lunch-counters for the birds. The work of 
the Audubon Society has extended beyond 
the school to the home. Many of the 
mothers have taken up the study of birds 
with their children, and accompany them 
into the woods to study the habits of the 
feathered songsters.’’ ‘Wood Folk’ is a 
magazine of sixteen pages of original mat- 
ter, all of which is bright and entertaining, 
and will serve as a model for other junior 
Audubons. Unfortunately, there are other 
sections where the Audubon spirit does not 
yet exist. One of the Humane officers in 
Kansas City recently found some boys who 
were trying to make little Indians of them- 
selves They had made a wigwam, and from 
this headquarters they sallied forth and shot 
all the birds they could find; these they 
hung from their belts in lieu of scalps and 
on returning to the wigwam would compare 
fotes, the most successful hunter being the 
big chief. Perhaps the boys were not so 
much to blame as were their parents. Cer- 
tainly the children of the Glendora and 
Kenwood schools will make the better citi- 
zens. 

MicuiGAN.—Michigan adopted the model 
law June 21, under an ‘‘Act to revise and 
amend the laws for the protection of game 
and birds.’’ It is an admirable statute in 
that it materially shortens seasons, prevents 
sale and transportation, and permits spring 
shooting for only a few days. In addition, 
it permits the Audubon Society to name 
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four of the deputy game-wardens, who have 
all the powers of the other game-wardens 
(see Birp-Lore, June, p. 184). 

LouisiaNa.—President Miller, of the Au- 
dubon Society, has just returned from a trip 
to the Breton Island Reservation and the 
other islands in charge of Wardens Sprinkle 
and Halford. He says: ‘‘I wonder at the 
faithful performance of duty by these war- 
dens, owing to the unprecedented numbers 
of green flies which make life a misery. 
Even now, when they are disappearing, they 
are so bad that they drove me in; I simply 
could not endure them. Thanks to the good 
work of the wardens, the coast of Louisiana 
is richer by between 15,000 to 20,000 young 
Laughing Gulls, Royal, Wilson’s and 
Cabot’s Terns. It is a grand showing, an 
inspiring sight which I wish you could see. 
We have strong evidence and can undoubt- 
edly make a good case against the crew of 
the Schooner Alpha for egging. Am now 
working on it and shall push it to the 
limit.’’ 

MassacuuseTTs.—Excellent work is being 
done by the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, the president of which is Dr G. W. 
Field, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety. The dealers in aigrettes were notified 
as follows: ‘‘I beg to call your attention 
to our state laws covering the possession or 
wearing, for the purpose of dress or orna- 
ment, the body or feathers of insectivorous 
or wild birds, whether taken in this com- 
monwealth or elsewhere. This law covers 
the skins and feathers or parts thereof espe- 
cially of insectivorous birds, Herons (aig- 
rettes), Gulls, Terns, shore-birds, etc., 
“whenever and wherever taken.’ We re- 
spectfully suggest that you can best observe 
the spirit and letter of the law by removing 
from sale all such feathers, and return them 
to the wholesalers; and, further, by refusing 
to buy or sell such feathers, aigrettes, etc. 
Certain dealers are claiming that the bird 
laws are not to be enforced, or that their 
particular goods, notably aigrettes, are man- 
ufactured, and therefofe not prohibited by 
this law. In case such statements are made, 
the writer will be glad to give an opinion as 
to whether any particular feathers come 
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within the scope of the law, and whether 
such are liable to seizure, and the possessor 
liable to arrest. 

‘* The state authorities entrusted with the 
protection of bird-life wish to secure results 
with the least possible hardship to the pub- 
lic and the ‘ trade,’ and therefore ask your 
cooperation. 

‘*In any event, however, we beg to for- 
mally notify you that we shall use every legit- 
imate means to enforce the laws of the com- 
monwealth, and all persons having such 
birds and feathers in possession, whether as 
dealers or wearers, are liable to arrest.’’ 

Orecon.—Messrs Bohlman and Finley, 
the well-known bird photographers and 
students, have been appointed special deputy 
game-wardens, and have gone to the exten- 
sive breeding grounds in the saline lakes in 
southeastern Oregon, where they will carry 
on their studies and photography, and at the 
same time protect the breeding colonies of 
water-birds, as the representatives of the 
National Association. It is proposed to 
have them give an illustrated account of 
their summer’s work at the annual meeting 
of the Association in October next. 

Detaware.—At the last session of the 
Delaware legislature, at the request of the 
Audubon Society, the penalty clause of the 
model law, passed in 1901, was amended as 
follows: ‘‘ Any fines collected by any Justice 
of the Peace or Constable of this State, under 
the provisions of this Act, shall be forthwith 
paid by him to the Treasurer of the Dela- 
ware Audubon Society.’’ This refers to the 
fines for the illegal killing of non-game 
birds, and should result in a fund of consid- 
erable size which will be used for bird pro- 
tection and educational purposes. It would 
be a wise move on the part of every state to 
follow the example of Delaware and North 
Carolina, which has a similar law. It is 
very certain that disinterested and public- 
spirited citizens like those engaged in-Au- 
dubon work will administer a fund resulting 
from fines much more satisfactorily than will 
the ordinary game commission, which is 
generally composed of politicians, although 
there are some very marked exceptions to 
this rule, for instance, in Massachusetts and 
some other states.—W. D. 
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GUY M. BRADLEY 


HE startling announcement was sent to the National Association on July 14, that 
Guy M. Bradley was shot and instantly killed while making an arrest at a rookery 
on Oyster Key, Florida, on July 8. Full particulars of this unfortunate affair 

have not been received, although it is known that his murderer has been captured and is 
now confined in the county jail at Key West. Senator Harris has been retained to repre- 
sent the National Association at the preliminary hearing in the case. The deceased acted 
as warden in Monroe County, a-wild and thinly settled district, for over three years, hav- 
ing commenced his duties in May, 1902. During all this time he faithfully guarded his 
wards, the plume birds, traveling thousands of miles in the launch Audubon, in order 
to watch over them. He was originally recommended to the Association by Mr. Kirk Mun- 
roe, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Florida Audubon Society, who said that he was fear- 
less and brave and had an extensive knowledge of the country and the birds that lived there. 
A number of well-known ornithologists and members of the Association visited Bradley at 
different times, and always found him alert and faithful in the performance of his duty, and 
willing to undergo any hardship to protect the birds. He took a personal interest in his 
work and was genuinely proud when he could report an increase in numbers. He told the 
writer in February last that he felt while he was away from his home, cruising among the 
Keys, or patrolling the swamp, that his life was in his hands, for the plume-hunters, whose 
nefarious traffic he so seriously interfered with, had sworn to take his life. Even this 
knowledge did not deter him, and he proved faithful unto death. Personally he was gentle 
and somewhat retiring, was pure in thought and deed, deeply interested in and a supporter 
of the smal! Union Church near his home. A young wife is left to mourn his sudden and 
terrible death, and his two children, too young to realize their loss, will never know a 
father’s care. 

A home broken up, children left fatherless, a woman widowed and sorrowing, a faith- 
ful and devoted warden, who was a young and sturdy man, cut off in a moment, for what ? 
That a few more plume birds might be secured to adorn heartless women’s bonnets. Here- 
tofore the price has been the life of the birds, now is added human blood. Every great 
movement must have its martyrs, and Guy M. Bradley is the first martyr in the cause of 
bird protection. Wituiam Dutcuer. 
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THE YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO 


Order — Coccyges Family — Cuculide 


Genus —- Coccyzus Species — Americanus 


The Yellow-billed Cuckoo 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


President National Association of Audubon Societies 


DESCRIPTION 


The genera! color above is a uniform olive-brown, in some lights showing considerable 
bronze reflection; there is quite a large area of bright reddish brown or cinnamon on the 
primaries; under parts pure silky white, faintly tinged with gray on upper breast; tail black 
below with six outside feathers showing large terminal white spots which are always visi- 
ble, also showing from above when the tail is spread; legs and feet dark; bill, upper 
mandible and tip of lower one black, the remainder of the lower one yellow. 

Size.— From tip of bill to end of tail varies in individuals from 11 to 12.70 inches. 

The Black-billed Cuckoo (C. erythrophthalmus) is very similar to the Yellow-billed 
in appearance, but may always be readily distinguished by the color of the bill, which is 
entirely black. The cinnamon color on the primaries is lacking. It may also be quickly 
recognized by the color of the under part of the tail, which is gray instead of black and the 
terminal white spots are very small. 

The Mangrove Cuckoo (C. minor) is very similar to the Yellow-billed except that it 
lacks the cinnamon on the primaries and below is a uniform dark buff instead of white. 

Nest.— Isa very poorly constructed and frail affair, merely a platform of small sticks, 
with a little lining of moss, grass, pine needles, dry blossoms, etc. 

Eggs.— From two to five in number, of a pale greenish blue color. 

Distribution.— The Yellow-billed Cuckoo is found during the breeding season in all 
parts of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains and as far north as the upper border 
of the States. The Black-billed Cuckoo is found from about 35° north latitude to 47° in 
the East and as high as 51° in the West. West of the Rocky Mountains the California 
Cuckoo is found, ranging as far north as southern British Columbia. This Cuckoo is 
almost an exact counterpart of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo, being slightly smaller in size. The 
Mangrove Cuckoo is a West Indian form, which is confined in the United States to the 
border of the Gulf between West Florida and Louisiana. 


The Cuckoo is probably one of the least known of North American 
birds. This is due to the fact that it is very retiring in its habits, secretive 
being the word that best describes its method of hiding in the thick foliage 
or shrubbery. It is a very striking bird in appearance, not so much on 
account of its color, which is severely plain, almost Quaker-like in its 
modesty, but on account of its shape, which is so narrow in proportion to 
the length that it always reminds the writer of an arrow. The flight of the 
Cuckoo is also a marked characteristic and when once known will serve as 
a sure means of identification. It has several notes, the most familiar one 
being Cow-cow, or, coo-coo. However, learning the notes of birds by actual 
observation is one of the essentials that the writer suggests to his readers. 
The series of leaflets now being issued in Birp-LorE is primarily to 
introduce the bird to the reader; an intimate acquaintance can follow only 
as the result of repeated visits. Thé Cuckoo is with us only during the 
breeding season, retiring southward in the autumn. Its nesting habits are 
of special interest and will well repay the student and bird-lover for the time 
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devoted to their investigation. Special care must be taken, however, as the 
Cuckoo is somewhat slow in making new acquaintances and sometimes 
resents the too earnest endeavor of the observer and abandons its home. 
The Cuckoo, or Cuckow of the Old World, is a singular contrast to its 
relative of the New World. The former bird is a parasite in the sense that 
it does not care for its own offspring, but entrusts them to the care of foster 
parents, the female bird secretly depositing her eggs in the nests of smaller 
birds. Our Cuckoo has better habits, inasmuch as it tries to care for its own 
young; indeed, the parents are very courageous in their defense, but the 
architecture of the Cuckoo is so very inferior that it is really remarkable 
that many young reach maturity. The nests are often so frail that the eggs 
can be seen through the bottom and are so small that they are strikingly out 
of proportion to the size of the incubating bird. “The Cuckoo has quite a 
list of names, among them Rain Crow, Rain Dove, etc. It will be very 
interesting and important data to collect a list of the names the Cuckoos of 
North America bear. The writer would be glad to have all local names 
sent to him; these will be published in BinD-LORE. 

While the life history of the Cuckoo is of great interest to the teacher 
and student, and also to the lovers of the curious in nature, yet the relation 
that this family of birds bears to agriculture is by far the most important. 
The Cuckoo may be placed in the highest class of birds that do good to 
man and in the class that has the fewest objectionable characteristics. The 
Apple-tree Tent-caterpillar is one of the greatest and most destructive pests 
that the farmer has to contend with. Unless vigilance and care is taken the 
webs of this pest are soon in evidence. Even before the leaves open these 
caterpillars appear and feed on the buds, but the greatest damage is done to 
the fresh green foliage. Forth from its tent this destructive army marches 
each day to feed. It is like an army of men in light marching order, that 
carry few rations, but depend entirely on what they can secure by foraging. 
As the human army devastates a region leaving ruin in its train, so do these 
caterpillars leave ruin, and in many cases, death to the trees on which they 
feed. “Ihe writer in his early years spent many hours in clearing apple trees 
of this pest. Having a decided dislike to handling the repulsive crawlers, he 
devised a simple but effective method of destroying both the caterpillar and 
its tent home. A cheap gun, a pound of cheap powder, and a box of old- 
fashioned G. D. percussion caps, did the work. A thimbleful of powder in 
the gun, without a wad, held about 15 or 18 inches from the tent, was the 
means used. The explosion blew the caterpillars to pieces and the tent was 
burnt off the limb as clean as a prairie fire sweeps off dead grass. In those 
days little was known of the food habits of birds; now their relation to 
agriculture is very well defined and it has been found that the Cuckoo is 
one of the birds that considers the Tent-caterpillar a dainty tidbit. The 
food habits of the Cuckoo is a subject well worth the study of every 
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agriculturist and every lover of trees. A few quotations from well-known 
authorities will serve to confirm the above opinion. Mr. F. E. L. Beal, of 
the Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in his paper on the 
relation of Cuckoos to agriculture, ‘‘ The Food of Cuckoos,’’ says: 


‘* The insect food of Cuckoos consists of beetles, grasshoppers, cicadas, bugs, ants, 
wasps, flies, caterpillars and spiders, of which grasshoppers and caterpillars constitute more 
than three-fourths. In 129 stomachs examined, 2,771 caterpillars were found, or an average 
of 21 ineach. In May and June, when tent caterpillars are defoliating fruit-treee, these 
insects constitute half of the Cuckoo’s food. One stomach was so full that the bird had 
evidently devoured the whole tent colony, as there were several hundred in the stomach. 
This diet of hairy caterpillars has a curious effect on the birds’ stomachs, the lining of 
which is often pierced by so many hairs as to be completely furred, the membrane itself 
being almost entirely concealed. It seems hardly possible to overestimate the value of the 
Cuckoo’s work. All! caterpillars are harmfui, many of them are pests, and any of them 
are likely to become so. The common tent-caterpillar formerly fed on the wild cherry, but 
has now turned its attention principally to apple trees, sometimes completely defoliating 
them.’’ , 


Mr. E. H. Forbush, Ornithologist to the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, says: 


‘* There is no question as to the value of Cuckoos; they feed mainly on the medium- 
sized and larger caterpillars. Whether there is any other family that is as useful in this 
respect as the Cuckoos, is still an open question.’’ 


Major Bendire says: 


** Their benefit to the horticulturist is immense, and he has certainly no better friends 
among our birds.’’ 


The Cuckoo is certainly entitled to the respect and the protection of 
man for the good it does, and the forester, the orchardist and, in fact, every- 
ene who tills the soil should count himself specially favored if he can 
number among his bird guests some Cuckoos. 


Study Points for Teachers and Scholars 


Trace distribution of the Cuckoos on the map. Which species is found in your 
locality? When do they arrive in the spring, and depart in the fall? What can you tell 
of their food from personal observation? Describe nest, materials, location in tree, kind 
of tree, period of incubation, number and color of eggs. How long do young remain in 
nest? Local name. 

For additional valuable information read the following: ‘‘ Life Histories of North 
American Birds,’’ Bendire, 1895; ‘‘ Bulletin No. 9, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture,’’ Beal, 
1898; ‘* Bulletin No. 5, Massachusetts Crop Report,’’ Forbush, September, 1899; ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Brothers of the Air,’’ Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. 


1. Tennessee Warsier, MALE. 3. ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER, MALE. 5. NASHVILLE WARBLER, MALE. 
*. Tennessee WarsLer, FemaAce. 4. ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER, Femate. 6. NASHVILLE WARBLER, FEMALE. 


